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U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO 
FOR  OCTOBER  I956  TOTAL  70.2  MILLION  POUNDS 

United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  October  1956,  totaled  70.2 
million  pounds,  valued  at  tpk'J .3  million.    This  was  a  19  percent  drop  from  October 
exports  a  year  ago.    Decreases  occurred  in  exports  of  flue -cured  tobacco,  Virginia 
fire  and  sun-cured,  Maryland,  Black  Fat,  cigar  wrapper  and  cigar  binder.  Exports 
of  flue -cured  -cobacco  decreased  about  21  percent.    Exports  of  flue -cured  tobacco 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  October  I956  amounted  to  35.3  million  pounds  compared 
with  k^.d  million  pounds  for  the  same  month  a  year  ago;  and  exports  of  flue -cured 
tobacco  to  West  Germany  in  October  1956  amounted  to  3.7  million  pounds,  compared 
with  k,9  million  pounds  in  October  1955 •    Exports  of  Burley  increased  63  percent 
in  October  1956  over  the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago.    Exports  of  dark-fired 
Kentucky-Tennessee  were  about  35  percent  higher  than  those  for  October  of  last 
year.    Exports  of  Maryland  xobacco  showed  a  slight  decrease  of  8  percent.  Maryland 
exports  to  Switzerland  in  October  1956  amounted  to  approximately  k^k  thousand 
pounds  compared  with  83^-  thousand  pounds  in  October  1955,  a  decrease  of  about  k6 
percent. 


UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  October  I956 
and  January-October  1956,  with  comparisons  (export  weight) 


Type 

October 

Percent: 

January-October' 

Percent 

:  1955  : 

1956  j 

Change  : 

1955  : 

1956  : 

Change 

:  1,000  : 
:  pounds : 

1,000  : 
pounds : 

Percent: 

1,000  : 
pounds : 

1,000  : 
pounds : 

Percent 

.:  73,780: 
.:  1,565' 
.:  1,831' 
571 

.:  1,312' 
.:  5' 
.:  25« 

k6d 

110 

62,5!+9: 

2,553: 
2,k62: 
88- 
1,207' 

11 
hi 
271 
3^3 
2k3 
:  126 
305 

-  20.6: 
+  63.I: 

+  3^.5: 

-  Qk.6- 

-  8.0 

+120.0 
+  6^.0 

:  -  9.7 

-  39.9' 

-  ^7-7 
:  +  lh.5 
:  +  29.2 

363,799: 
2^36: 
17,805: 
3,138' 
6,380- 
1,816: 
1,705' 
^-,389- 
3,k6k 

1,295 
:  202 
'  2,815 

336,^99' 
2k,o6k 
21,126: 
3,778 
10,307 
918 
^69- 
3,522 
3,331 
1,765 
kko 

3,198 

-  7-5 

-  1.5 

+  18.7 
+  20.1+ 
+  61.6 

•  -  k9.k 

-  72.5 
.  -  19.8 

-  3.8 
.  +  36.3 
:  +  117.8 

•  +  13.6 

.:  35,77^ 

:  70,201 

i  -  18.2 

:  1+31,2^ 

:  1+09,1+17 

:  -  5.1 

Declared  Value  (million  dollars). 

.:'  58.6 

:  ^7.3 

:  -  19.3 

\  2Qk.2 

:  266.1 

-  e.h 

1/  Includes  sun-cured. 
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Total  exports  of  all  types  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  for  the  January-October 
1956  period  amounted  to  U09.^  million  pounds,  a  decrease  of  5  percent  from  ex- 
ports for  the  first  10  months  of  1955 •    Exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  for  the 
January-October  1956  period  totaled  336.5  million  pounds  -  about  an  8  percent 
decrease  from  the  January-October  1955  exports  totaling  363.8  million  pounds. 
Exports  of  flue -cured  tobacco  for  the  first  10  months  of  1956  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (123.^  million  pounds)  were  19  percent  lower  than  those  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  totaling  152.5  million  pounds.    Exports  of  flue -cured  tobacco 
to  West  Germany  for  the  January-October  1956  period  (50.1  million  pounds)  were 
about  Ik  percent  larger  than  those  for  the  first  10  months  of  1955-     Exports  of 
Maryland  tobacco  for  the  first  10  months  of  1956,  at  10. 3  million  pounds,  were 
exceptionally  high  -  representing  an  increase  of  62  percent  over  exports  for 
the  January-October  1955  period.    Maryland  tobacco  exports  to  Switzerland  for 
January-October  1956  totaled  6.3  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  59  percent  over 
exports  totaling  approximately  k.O  million  pounds  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.    There  were  increases  in  exports  of  dark-fired  Kentucky -Tennessee, 
Virginia  fire  and  sun-cured,  cigar  binder  and  cigar  filler  over  the  January- 
October  1955  period,  while  exports  of  most  other  types  decreased. 

The  total  value  of  October  exports  of  tobacco  products  at  $5«3  million 
showed  a  3.6  percent  decrease  below  October  1955  exports.    October  1956  exports 
of  cigars  and  cheroots  increased  about  175  percent,  but  exports  of  cigarettes 
and  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  decreased  as  compared  with  the  same  month  a  year 
ago.    For  the  ten  month  period,  January-October  1956,  exports  of  cigars  and 
cheroots  showed  a  gain  of  about       percent  and  cigarettes  a  gain  of  5  percent. 
Exports  of  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  decreased  15  percent. 

UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of  tobacco  products,  October  I956  and 


October  \ 

Percent  : 
Change  : 

January-October  \ 

Percent 
Change 

;1955  ; 

1956  ; 

1955  ; 

1956  ; 

Percent  : 

Percent 

•  Ul8« 

1,1^9' 

+  17^.9: 

:  6,723' 

.'   +  kk.6 

•l,kQ2> 

'1,312! 

-  6.k 

:  12,682< 

:  13,333 

:    +  5.1 

:  505 

:  372 

'    -  26.3 

:  5,302: 

:    -  15.2 

:'  5.5 

:  5.3 

-  3.6 

!  52.5 

:  55.6 

:    +  5.9 

Cigars  and  Cheroots 
(1,000  pieces) .... 


Cigarettes 
(million  pieces) 


Smoking  tobacco  in  bulk 
(1,000  pounds)  


Declared  value  l/ 
(million  dollars) 


i~7  Includes  value  of  tobacco  manufactures  not  separately  shown, 
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BRAZIL  REDUCES  CIGAR 
EXCISE  TAX 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  reportedly  modified  the  excise  tax  rates  on 
cigars ,  effective  January  1,  1957 •    The  new  tax  schedule  on  cigars  is  an  ad 
valorem  rather  than  specific  basis.    The  new  tax  rates  are  substantially  lower 
than  the  former  rates  for  all  price  classes  of  cigars  except  the  higher  priced 
and  imported  cigars.    The  reduction  of  the  excise  tax  on  cigars  was  motivated 
by  a  desire  to  aid  the  depressed  industry.    The  cigar  industry  has  been  operating 
under  severe  financial  difficulties,  and  many  cigar  manufacturing  establishments 
have  been  compelled  to  go  out  of  business. 

CUBA  INCREASES  1957 
TOBACCO  QUOTAS 

A  total  tobacco  production  figure  for  Cuba's  1957  crop  has  been  set  at 
97*9  million  pounds  by  the  Tobacco  Stabilization  Fund.    The  allowable  production 
provides  for  91*3  million  pounds  of  sun-grown  tobacco  and  6.6  million  pounds  of 
shade -grown  tobacco.    This  is  an  increase  in  total  allowable  production  of  16.8 
million  pounds  over  the  8l.l  million  pounds  allotted  for  the  1956  crop.  The 
1956  Cuban  crop  is  estimated  at  95 • 5  million  pounds,  down  13  percent  from  1955 • 
The  acreage  harvested  in  1956  was  down  7  percent  from  1955* 

In  the  Vuelta  Abajo  region  in  Pinar  del  Rio  Province,  it  is  reported  that 
the  1956  crop  is  slightly  better  than  the  1955  crop.     In  Las  Villas  Province, 
where  filler  and  cigarette  tobacco  are  produced,  the  quality  of  the  1956  crop 
is  reported  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  1955* 

Cuba  exports  approximately  ^+0  percent  of  its  total  output  as  leaf.  The 
United  States  takes  approximately  60  percent  of  Cuba's  exports  of  tobacco.  A 
great  deal  of  the  remaining  portion  goes  to  Spain,  Western  Germany,  Netherlands, 
and  Uruguay. 

In  195^- >  Cuba  exported  a  total  of  k2.k  million  pounds  of  tobacco  at  an 
average  of  $1.09  per  pound.     In  1955  a  total  of  ^7«7  million  pounds  was  reported 
at  an  average  of  72.9  cents  per  pound. 

FILTER -TIP  CIGARETTES  COMPRISE 
30.5  PERCENT  OF  WEST  GERMAN  MARKET 

Cigarette  output  in  West  Germany  during  the  first  9-m°nths  of  1956  totaled 
37«1  billion  pieces  as  compared  with  33-^  and  29.2  billion  produced  during  the 
comparable  periods  of  1955  and  195^- >  respectively.     Output  of  filter-tip 
cigarettes  during  January-September  1956  totaled  8.7  billion  pieces  in  contrast 
to  3*0  and  1.5  billion  produced  during  corresponding  periods  of  1955  and  195k, 
respectively.    Filter-tip  output  during  the  month  of  September  represented  30«5 
percent  of  total  production  as  compared  with  10. 9  percent  for  September  1955 • 
Oriental  and  dark-type  cigarettes  during  September  1956  comprise      .k  and  2.6 
percent,  respectively,  of  total  output.     Production  of  American-blended  and 
straight  Virginian  (flue-cured)  types  continue  to  decline. 
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MEXICO  EXPECTS  LARGER 
1957  TOBACCO  CROP 

The  1957  tobacco  crop  in  Mexico  is  forecast  at  'jk.k  million 
pounds,  or  about  18  percent  larger  than  the  1956  harvest  of  62.8 
million  pounds  but  11  percent  below  the  1955  harvest  of  83.8 
million.    The  forecast  for  1957  is  for  an  increase  of  about  5 
percent  for  cigarette -type  tobaccos  and  almost  a  50  percent 
increase  for  the  dark  types. 


SUDAN  RELAXES 
IMPORT  CONTROLS 

The  Government  of  Sudan  -  in  keeping  with  its  policy  of 
relaxing  import  controls  and  facilitating  the  import  of  essential 
commodities  -  has  announced  the  removal  of  credit  restrictions  on 
all  food  stuffs  except  those  considered  as  luxury  items.  Formerly, 
regulations  had  required  a  deposit  of  60  percent  of  invoice  value 
before  a  bank  could  open  a  letter  of  credit  for  commodities  in 
this  class.    The  relaxations  of  these  import  restrictions  may 
stimulate  U.  S.  export  of  wheat  to  Sudan.     In  1955  Sudan's  wheat 
imports  from  the  U.  S.  amounted  to  $U6^-,000. 


U.S.  RICE  EXPORTS 
UP  IN  OCTOBER 


United  States  rice  exports  in  October  of  2,^71,000  bags 
(100  pounds)  in  terms  of  milled  were  substantially  above  the 
1,536,000  bags  exported  in  September.    Shipments  to  Indonesia, 
Cuba,  and  Pakistan  amounted  to  2,192,000  bags,  or  89  percent  of 
the  total.    Exports  exceeding  10,000  cwt.  also  went  to  Canada, 
Bolivia,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  Liberia,  Switzerland,  Kuwait,  and  the 
Netherlands  in  order  of  volume. 


Rice  exports  in  the  August -October  period  of  the  current 
marketing  year  totaled  6,793,000  bags,  nearly  double  the  volume 
exported  in  the  like  period  of  the  preceding  year.    Exports  to 
Asia  and  Europe  were  sharply  above  those  of  the  same  months  in 
1955-     Increased  shipments  to  Western  Hemisphere  countries  were  due 
principally  to  larger  amounts  to  Cuba  and  the  British  West  Indies. 
Those  to  Africa  and  Oceania  were  less  than  in  the  August -October 
period  of  the  year  before. 
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RICE:    United  States  exports,  by  country  of  destination 
and  by  classification,  October  1956  1/ 


Rough 

Milled           1  Total  (in 

Country  of  destination 

Un- 

:in 

terms  ! 

•Not  over  : 

Over  25$  ' 

: terms  of 

milled 

!of 

milled' 

•25$  whole: 

:  whole 

:  milled) 

» 

2/ 

1  « 
t  4 

►  4 
> 

• 

Cut. 

Cut  ! 

Cwt. 

!  Cwt. 

'•  Cwt. 

Western  Hemispheres 

t 

^  AM  *H  J  * 

44,405  : 

!         325  : 

:  36,910 

:  66,098 

0  ' 

U  ! 

!  0 

:  2,896 

!  2,896 

0 

u 

!            0  : 

:  3,006 

:  3,006 

m 

0  : 

0  ; 

488 

5  488 

0 

0  ! 

!                 0  ! 

;  728 

728 

0 

0  ■ 

!         672  : 

!  0 

\  672 

7,820 

5,083  s 

:      5,790  s 

:  473,970 

:  484,843 

Wot  +•? 

• 

0 

0 

:            0  : 

:  1,700 

:  1,700 

• 

0 

0 

:         260  ! 

!  2,699 

!  2,959 

T  O0UDT*H      Tel  Q  Y\/^ 

• 

0 

0  ! 

:            0  ' 

75 

!  75 

« 

0  : 

0  : 

:            0  ! 

:  44,092 

44,092 

1,102 

716  - 

!             0  • 

:  0 

\  716 

• 

0  ' 

0  - 

0 

150 

150 

T1- X  _  "1 

52,327 

:  34.662 

.      7.047  i 

.  566.714" 

:  608,423 

l>\               /"N  -K-V  « 

uuroDei 

• 

0 

0 

i  0 

:  1,643 

:  1,643 

• 

0 

0 

!  0 

:  224 

:  224 

0 

0 

:  0 

mm  f  A 

:  560 

!  560 

0 

0  ! 

33,117 

I  6,863 

i  39,980 

filled Y»T  Q 

0 

0 

:            0  ! 

!  1,600 

:  1,600 

• 

0 

0 

:    13,377  ! 

448 

:  13,825 

0 

0 

:  0 

!  900 

1  900 

• 

0 

0 

:  11,386 

:  0 

s  11,386 

0  : 

0 

0 

8.809 

8,809 

0 

0 

:  57.880 

:  21.047 

:  78.927 

Asia; 

a 

• 

0 

0  ! 

:            0  : 

9,414. 

:  9,414 

0  ! 

0  : 

0 

;  356,291 

:  356,291 

0  : 

0  ! 

5,039  " 

:  0" 

:  5,039 

n 

v_/ 

0 

70  • 

:  570 

■ 

0 

0  ! 

t                 0  ! 

.1,351,453- 

'l,351,453 

• 

0  • 

0  : 

:            0  : 

1,500: 

:  1,500 

• 

0  : 

0  ! 

0  j 

13,232: 

13,232 

Total   

0  ! 

0  : 

5.109  s 

1.732.390: 

1.737.499 

• 

0 

0  : 

0  : 

37,203: 

37,203 

0  : 

0  ! 

750  : 

2,487: 

3,237 

Trust  territory  of  the  Pacific 

• 

0  : 

0  ! 

800  : 

3,260: 

4,060 

• 

0  : 

0  ! 

0  : 

1.309: 

1.309 

World  total   

• 

53,327  : 

.    34,662  : 

71,586  : 

2,364,410: 

2,470,658 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Rough  rice  converted  at  65  percent. 


Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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RICE:    United  States  exports,  in  terms  of  milled,  to  specified 
countries,  October  1956,  with  comparisons  l/ 


Country  of  destination 


August- July 

August-October  : 

October 

1954-55  ' 

1955-56  : 

1955  j 

1956  2/: 

-*-  /  ✓w     £y  4 

1955  : 

1956  2/ 

1,000  : 

1,000  ! 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

cwt.  : 

cwt.  : 

cwt.  : 

cwt.  : 

cwt.  : 

cwt. 

560  : 

397: 

143  ! 

104  : 

83  s 

66 

33  s 

35: 

7  : 

8  : 

3  : 

:  0 

5  : 

8! 

2  : 

79  : 

1  : 

2 

3,391  : 

2,927: 

964  : 

1,065  : 

433  : 

485 

1/  ' 

44: 

2  : 

0  : 

0  : 

:  0 

124  s 

5: 

1  : 

3  : 

0 

:  2 

38 

:  28 

:          8  : 

:  10 

2 

:  3 

0 

191' 

:       110  : 

44  : 

55 

:  44 

205 

13  = 

:          0  : 

:  0 

0 

!  0 

84  j 

32 

2  : 

0 

:  1 

0  : 

0: 

0  : 

:         20  : 

0  : 

0 

35  : 

148, 

:         19  : 

32  : 

0  : 

6 

4.475  s 

3.828: 

1.256  : 
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:  298 

:       112  : 
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:  40 

1/ 

:  78: 

0 

i  1/ 

0 

:  0 

23 

:  5 

:          0  • 

:  2 

0 

:  2 

38 
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:  23 

>  1/ 

9 

0 

71 

31: 

4 

:  31 

4 
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72 
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5 

2 
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:  14 

97 

:  7 

1 

21 

1 

:  10 

814 

502- 

154  : 

384 

:  61 

:  79 

0 

:  215 

:  0 

:  0 

0 

:  0 

0 

:  220 

:  201 

:          0  : 

0 

:  0 

0 

:  516 

0 

:  2,804 

0  : 

1,351 

4,125 

!  2,283 

•>  1,535 

:  89 

673  : 

1 

0 

:  2,653 

:  0 

:  1,789 

0 

:  356 

25 

!  28 

:  6 

:  11 

6 

:  5 

136 

:  75 

i  21 

:  19 

11 

:  9 

0 

:  3 

:  0 

:  218 

0 

:  0 

11 

:  36 

:  0 

17 

0 

16 

4.297 

:  6,029 

:  1.763 

'  4,W 

690 

:  1,738 

19 

39 

12 

9 

4  ' 

4 

219 

:  276 

!  71 

:        76  : 

l 

:  37 

0 

:  625 

:  200 

:          0  • 

200  : 

:  0 

10 

:  21 

:  8 

J          7  : 

1 

:  3 

14 

26 

5 

? 

3 

1 

9,848 

U  11,346 

3,469  : 

6,793  : 

1,537  : 

2,471 

Western  Hemisphere: 

Canada   

British  Honduras  .... 

British  West  Indies  . 

Cuba  

El  Salvador   

Haiti   

Netherlands  Antilles 

Bolivia   

Colombia   

Venezuela   

Surinam   

Other  countries   

Total   

Europe: 

Belgium-Luxembourg  . . 

France   

Austria   

Western  Germany   

Netherlands   

Sweden   

Switzerland   

Other  countries   

Total   

Asia: 

India   

Indochina   

Indonesia   

Japan   

Pakistan   

Philippine  Republic  . 

Saudi  Arabia   

Turkey   

Other  countries   

Total   

Total  Oceania   

Liberia   

French  West  Africa  . . . 

Other  Africa   

Destination  not  specif ied^ 
World  total   


to  terms  of  milled  at  65  percent.    2/  Preliminary.    2/  Less  than  500  cwt.    ij  Does 
not  include  an  estimated  700,000  cwt.  which  is  the  milled  rice  equivalent  of  ground 

lT^^iCeJ0li  ^  Coranodity  Cred*t  Corporation  for  export  as  animal  feed?  nor 
966,6^9  cwt.  of  supplementary  exports  by  welfare  organizations. 
Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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DANISH  NEGOTIATORS  HOPE  TO 
RECAPTURE  BELGIAN  BUTTER  MARKET 

Belgium,  Luxembourg  and  the  Netherlands,  have  undertaken  direct  negotiations 
with  Denmark,  the  first  such  cooperative  effort  in  the  Benelux  countries. 

During  recent  years,  Denmark's  trade  with  the  Netherlands  has  been  based 
on  barter  agreement,  continuing  year  after  year  with  little  change.    No  trade 
agreement  has  been  in  effect  between  Denmark  and  Belgium-Luxembourg  since  1°A8, 
although  substantial  trade  has  taken  place,  with  Denmark  suffering  a  large 
deficit. 

In  19*1-8.  the  Danes  supplied  kk  percent  of  the  78  •  9  million  pounds  of  butter 
imported  by  Belgium.    In  1955;  this  share  dropped  to  2  percent  of  Belgium's 
20. 7 -million-pound  butter  import.    The  Netherlands,  meanwhile,  has  supplied  over 
90  percent  of  the  Belgian  butter  import  since  1950,  due  to  the  Benelux  agreement 
and  customs  preference  granted  to  Dutch  butter.    Viewing  the  importance  of  butter 
exports  to  the  Danes  and  the  existing  trade  deficit,  Danish  negotiators  are 
expected  to  press  for  increased  Belgian  imports  of  Danish  butter. 

NEW  TARIFF  AND  IMPORT  CONTROLS  FOR  BRAZIL 

It  has  been  reported  that  agreement  has  been  reached  in  the  Brazial  Govern- 
ment to  extend  the  present  import  control  system  for  6  months  beyond  December  31» 
During  that  period,  the  Brazilian  administration  is  to  prepare  and  present  their 
congress  with  a  draft  bill  providing  for  basic  changes  in  the  import -exchange 
controls,  substituting  fixed  surcharges  for  the  present  auction  system. 

HAGUE  CLUB  MEMBERSHIP  MAY  INCREASE 

A  Norwegian  delegation  is  in  Brazil  to  discuss  negotiation  of  a  new  bilata- 
terial  payments  arrangement  or  alternatively,  inclusion  of  Norway  in  the  Hague 
Club,  a  multilateral  trading  arrangement  between  Brazil  and  several  European 
countries.    Delegations  are  expected  soon  in  Brazil  from  Sweden  and  Denmark 
for  the  same  purpose. 

VENEZUELA  REMAINS  GOOD  MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

The  Venezuelan  Government  licensed  the  importation  of  an  impressive  list 
of  agricultural  products  for  the  period  January  1  through  October  31;  1956. 
Licenses  were  issued  for  over  10  million  baby  chicks,  over  a  million  fertile 
eggs,  1^5,837  short  tons  of  wheat  flour  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
and  7 j 293  tons  outside  the  Agreement.    To  this  may  be  added  195; 915  bushels  of 
wheat  under  the  Agreement  and  173;6ll+  bushels  outside  the  Agreement. 
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SINGAPORE  AND  MALAYA  ACT 

TO  INCREASE  DAIRY  PRODUCTION 

The  Singapore  and  Federation  of  Malaya  Governments  have  recently  acted 
to  increase  the  dairying  potential. 

Realizing  the  difficulties  faced  by  urban  milk  suppliers  in  finding 
suitable  grazing  lands  for  their  cattle  near  the  city,  the  Singapore  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  a  pilot  scheme  whereby  owners  of  livestock  could  re-settle 
their  cattle  on  Government  land  in  one  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Island. 
While  the  Government  has  signified  its  intention  of  leasing  600  acres  for 
the  project,  initially  only  200  acres  will  be  developed  as  pasture  for  300 
of  the  estimated  6,000  milking  cows  and  buffaloes  currently  housed  in  and 
near  Singapore. 

The  realization  of  the  project  will  come  through  the  formation  of  the 
proposed  Singapore  Cooperative  Dairy  Farming  Society,  Inc.  Applications 
for  admission  have  already  been  circulated  among  Singapore  herdsmen.  Each 
prospective  member  must  pay  an  entrance  fee  equivalent  to  $1.65  and  sub- 
scribe to  one  share  valued  at  $6.00;  he  will  also  be  required  to  contribute 
at  least  10  shares  toward  the  capital  of  the  Society. 

The  Federation  Government,  meanwhile,  has  undertaken  a  scheme  to  breed 
more  buffaloes.    Each  year,  for  k  years,  200  female  buffaloes  will  be  given 
to  selected  breeders.    The  recipient  breeders  must  guarantee  to  deliver  to 
the  Government  the  first-born  calif.    If  the  calf  is  a  female,  it  will  be 
given  to  another  breeder;  if  a  male,  it  will  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  shared 
equally  between  the  breeder  and  the  Government. 

The  experiment  is  confined  to  the  State  of  Pahang  where  the  Government 
hopes  to  promote  better  health  through  increased  consumption  of  buffalo  milk. 
An  increased  supply  of  buffalo  milk  will  also  aid  in  reviving  ghee  making 
in  Pahang,  which  formerly  was  a  lucrative  occupation.    There  are  about  one 
million  Indians  in  Malaya  and  ghee  is  currently  being  imported.    India  is 
currently  banning  the  export  of  its  ghee  and  Malayan  requirements  are  being 
supplied  by  Australia. 

MORE  TRADE  BETWEEN  URUGUAY 
AND  ARGENTINA  IN  PR0SPEGT 

The  Uruguayan-Argentine  commission  has  recommended  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce,  after  studying  possibilities  of  expanded 
trade  between  the  two  countries.     Included  in  the  recommendation  are  a 
permanent  payment  agreement  with  a  credit,  or  "swing  limit,"  of  $5*000,000  and 
an  interim  inter-bank  payment  agreement.    A  permanent  mixed  commission  is  to 
be  set  up  to  observe  the  progress  of  trade  at  least  twice  a  year  and  advise 
on  its  improvement.    Uruguay  obtained  certain  concessions  for  its  exports 
of  sand  and  gravel,  which  it  hopes  to  reestablish  as  significant  items  of 
trade.    After  the  success  of  the  Argentine  conference  the  Uruguayan  section 
of  the  commission  has  been  instructed  by  its  National  Council  to  extend 
its  studies  to  possibilities  of  expanded  trade  with  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile 
and  Paraguay. 
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CANADIAN  DRIED  APPLE  PACK  DOWN 

Based  on  preliminary  estimates ,  the  1956  production  of 
dehydrated  and  evaporated  apples  in  Canada  will  amount  to  650 
short  tons  or  25  percent  "below  the  large  1955  pack  of  870  tons. 
Last  year's  dried  production  was  unusually  large  in  consequence 
of  the  exceptionally  hig  apple  crop  harvested.    However ,  with 
the  current  apple  crop  estimated  at  11,762,000  bushels,  in  con- 
trast with  19,1^+2, 000  bushels  in  1955,  "the  quantity  dried  should 
drop  to  a  near-average  level.    The  entire  production  of  dried 
apples  is  consumed  within  Canada.    In  addition,  Canada  imports 
dried  apples  from  the  United  States. 


CANADIAN  DRIED  APPLE  PRODUCTION 


Crop  year 
beginning  Aug.  1 


Short  tons 


19^9  1,786 

1950  2,308 

1951  906 

1952  1^90 

1953  610 
195^  609 

1955  870 

1956  preliminary  6 50 


SLIGHT  INCREASE  EXPECTED 
IN  INDIAN  CASHEW  SUPPLIES 

A  preliminary  trade  forecast  of  Indian  cashew  production 
places  1957  production  at  71,000  short  tons  or  approximately  8 
percent  greater  than  the  1956  total  of  66,000  short  tons  of 
unshelled  nuts.    This  additional  tonnage  is  said  to  result  from 
a  government-sponsored  program  to  increase  domestic  cashew  nut 
production.    Estimates  for  1957  cashew  production,  however,  are 
still  6,000  tons  short  of  the  record  1955  Indian  crop. 

The  forecast  made  by  Indian  cashew  industry  members  further 
anticipates  that  India  will  import  unshelled  nuts  from  Portuguese 
and  British  East  Africa  to  the  extent  of  8U,000  short  tons,  an 
amount  calculated  as  5  percent  greater  than  the  80,100  tons 
imported  last  season. 

Inasmuch  as  the  carryover  from  the  1956  crop  is  con- 
sidered well  below  that  of  previous  years,  total  supplies 
available  from  India  are  not  expected  to  vary  greatly  from 
normal . 
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LARGE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
ONION  CROP  EXPECTED 

The  acreage  of  onions  in  South  Africa  is  about  the  same  as 
last  year  "but  crop  prospects  are  good.    Reliable  estimates  of 
production  will  not  be  available  until  January  and  harvesting 
is  expected  to  start  at  that  time.    Last  year  about  180,000 
sacks  (50  pounds)  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


MOHAIR  PRODUCTION  INCREASES 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mohair  production  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  continues 
the  upward  trend  of  recent  years  as  output  during  the  1955-56 
season  was  9*0  million  pounds  as  compared  with  8.7  million 
pounds  in  195^-55.    This  includes  production  in  South  West 
Africa  and  Basutoland  and  refutes  earlier  reports  which 
indicated  a  substantial  decline  in    production  during  the 
season  ending  June  30>  1956. 

Present  indications  point  to  a  further  increase  in  mohair 
production  during  the  current  (1956-57)  season.    Receipts  by 
brokers  are  understood  to  be  above  last  season  and  Angora  goat 
numbers  have  continued  to  increase. 

The  sales  of  winter  mohair  opened  at  Port  Elizabeth  in 
September  with  prices  at  an  unexpected  low  level.     In  succedd- 
ing  auctions,  however,  prices  have  risen  considerably  and  in 
mid-October  were  approximately  20  percent  above  the  correspond- 
ing sale  last  season.    Price  ranges  on  October  18,  1956  were 
$1.61-1.75  per  pound  for  super  kid  and  $1.17-1.28  for  super 
adult  mohair. 


COSTA  RICA  EXPORTS 
CATTLE  TO  PERU 

Costa  Rica  has  announced  the  sale  of  U,000  head  of  slaughter 
cattle  to  Peru.    These  cattle  averaged  925  pounds  per  head  and 
were  sold  for  the  equivalent  of  $10.^3  per  100  pounds. 

Peru  suffered  a  serious  drought  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  and  numerous  cattle  were  slaughtered  due  to  lack  of  pasture. 
Herds  are  now  depleted  with  a  consequent  short  supply  of  cattle 
for  slaughter.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  May  21,  1956) . 
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HOG  CHOLERA  OUTBREAK 
IN  IRELAND 

A  new  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  has  been  reported  in  the 
Republic  of  Ireland.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  attempting 
to  control  the  outbreak  in  Tipperary  County  by  prohibition  of  the 
movement  of  swine  in  and  out  of  the  infected  premises  and  by  dis- 
posal of  the  infected  animals. 


This  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  hog  cholera  outbreaks  in 
Ireland  which  started  with  the  discovery  of  the  disease  in  the 
Dublin  area  last  August.    In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  it  had  spread  to  Waterford  and  Kilkenny 
Counties  by  September,  when  there  was  also  an  outbreak  in  Down 
County,  Northern  Ireland.    This  was  the  first  outbreak  of  hog 
cholera  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland  in  about  15  years. 

During  the  period  July  1,  195&  to  September  30,  1956  there 
were  71  infected  premises  reported  and  5>286  animals  were 
slaughtered  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland.    In  Northern  Ireland 
there  have  been  only  a  few  isolated  cases  since  the  end  of 
September,  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  believes  the  outbreak 
has  been  definitely  checked.    There  had  been  905  infected  swine 
slaughtered  in  Northern  Ireland  by  October  15  this  year. 


IRELAND  TO  EXPORT  BEEF 
TO  SWEDEN 

Sweden  has  placed  an  order  for  15,000  long  tons  of  chilled 
carcass  beef  with  2  packing  plants  in  Ireland.    This  order  exceeds 
the  total  Irish  exports  of  chilled  and  frozen  carcass  beef  for  the 
first  8  months  of  this  year  by  7>732  long  tons. 

The  exports  to  Sweden  are  in  line  with  the  present  Irish 
policy  to  expand  exports  of  carcass  beef  to  continental  European 
countries  to  offset  reduced  meat  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Shipments  to  the  U.K.  have  gone  down  from  25,000  tons  in  the  first 
8  months  of  195^  to  U,600  for  the  same  period  in  1956.  This 
reduction  in  trade  is  not  as  significant  as  it  might  appear. 
During  the  same  period  exports  of  fat  slaughter  cattle  to  the 
U.K.  have  doubled. 
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WOOL  PRICES  2  to  5  PERCENT 
HIGHER  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

A  total  of  31,000  bales  was  catalogued  at  the  Wellington  sale  held 
on  November  26.    The  offering  was  of  good  average  to  good  topmaking 
description.    There  was  widespread  competition  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
United  States  and  the  Continent  predominant. 

All  descriptions  of  wool  were  in  keen  demand  and  prices  increased 
2  to  5  percent  over  the  previous  week's  sale  at  Wanganui.    A  top  price 
for  several  seasons  of  91  cents  per  pound  was  received  for  k  bales  of 
Southdown  wool.    Wool  prices  are  at  the  highest  level  since  the  1951  boom. 

Price  increases  during  November  are  attributed  to  international 
tensions.    The  closing  of  the  Suez  had  little  effect  on  wool  shipping 
as  the  bulk  of  New  Zealand  wool  goes  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  prices  in  cents  per  pound,  greasy- 
basis,  for  selected  descriptions: 


Description 

Type 

Dune din 
10-2^-56 

Wanganui 
11-21-56 

Wellington 
11-26-56 

Extra  fine  crossbred 
Fine  Crossbred 
Medium  Crossbred 
Strong  Crossbred 

93B  50/56' s 
100B  50' s 
llkB  ^6/50' s 
128B  k6/hd's 

6k 
62 
62 
61 

68 

67 
66 
66 

70 

69 

69 
68 

AUSTRALIA  BANS  CATTLE 
IMPORTS  FROM  U.  S. 

The  Department  of  Health  of  the  Government  of  Australia  has  recently 
prohibited  the  importation  of  cattle  from  the  United  States,  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  "blue  tongue"  disease.    This  is  a  disease  that  principally 
affects  sheep. 

The  number  of  breeding  cattle  exported  from  the  United  States  is 
normally  rather  small.    In  the  first  10  months  of  1956  only  kO  head  were 
imported  from  U.  S.  by  Australian  cattlemen. 
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INTERNATIONAL  MEAT  TRADE  1955 

World  meat  exports  rose  moderately  in  1955  and  probably  established 
a  new  high  for  the  post  war  period.     Exports  from  the  hk  countries  for 
which  detailed  estimates  have  been  prepared  totaled  almost  5  billion 
pounds  compared  with  k.Q  billion  a  year  earlier  and  k.5  billion  the  aver- 
age during  both  I9U6-5O  and  I93U-38. 

The  high  level  of  trade  reflects  large  production  in  the  principal 
surplus  producing  countries  and  the  continued  strong  demand  for  meat  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  in  Western  Europe.  From  the  end 
of  World  War  II  through  1955  there  was  a  general  increase  in  the  import 
requirements  of  Western  Europe,  despite  sharply  increased  domestic  meat 
production. 

Exports  from  South  America  in  1955  continued  to  increase  for  the 
third  consecutive  year.    Exports  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  continued 
at  very  high  levels  and  were  greater  than  in  195^«    There  was  a  sig- 
nificant decline  in  the  movement  from  North  America  reflecting  smaller 
shipments  from  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Imports  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  1955  of  3.^-  billion  pounds  rose  to 
the  highest  levels  in  recent  years  but  still  continued  slightly  below 
their  prewar  average.    The  United  Kingdom  accounted  for  72  percent  of  the 
worlds  imports  in  1955.    The  high  level  of  meat  production  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  limiting  imports  to  that  market.     Imports  from  the  United 
States  are  very  small  because  of  Britains  dollar  shortage  and  the  fact 
that/  uncooked  pork  products  from  the  United  States  are  prohibited  through 
sanitary  embargoes. 

Imports  into  Western  Europe  (excluding  the  United  Kingdom)  rose  each 
year  from  ^20  million  pounds  in  1952  to  6lk  million  in  1955*    These  imports 
represented  13  percent  of  the  worlds  trade  in  1955.     Imports  by  Greece, 
Italy,  Switzerland  and  Spain  were  significantly  greater  in  1955  than  a 
year  earlier.     Imports  of  Norway  and  Sweden  decreased  materially  in  1955' 

Imports  by  the  United  States  during  1955  of  399  million  pounds 
represented  9  percent  of  the  worlds  total.    The  U.S.  import  trade  consists 
largely  of  canned  hams  and  shoulders  from  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Poland, 
Western  Germany  and  Canada,  and  canned  beef,  mostly  corned,  from  Argentina 
and  Uruguay.     Some  cured  beef  is  imported  from  Mexico  as  well  as  fresh  and 
frozen  beef  from  Canada. 

Russia's  imports  of  meats  declined  sharply  in  1955  from  the  record 
of  195^-j  on  the  basis  of  reports  from  exporting  countries.  Apparently 
imports  in  195^+  reached  323  million  pounds  but  declined  to  79  million  in 
1955 •    Reports  of  Russian  purchases  in  1956  indicate  even  smaller  imports. 

Total  imports  of  the  6  Eastern  European  countries  in  1955  apparently 
totaled  around  ho  million  pounds  compared  with  56  million  a  year  earlier* 
Czechoslovakia  and  Eastern  Germany  were  the  largest  importers. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  PRICES 
CONTINUE  TO  CLIMB 


During  the  week  ending  November  29,  approximately  70,000  bales  of 
wool  was  sold  at  Sydney  under  strong  competition  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Japan,  and  Western  Europe.    Eastern  European  countries  continued  to  do 
considerable  bidding  for  some  types. 

The  market  was  very  strong  and  prices  rose  steadily  during  the  week 
as  they  did  during  the  entire  month  of  November.    There  was  a  particularly 
strong  demand  for  comeback  and  crossbred  types. 

Some  excellent  quality  wools  were  offered,  including  a  small  amount 
of  superfine  wool.    The  highest  price  at  the  sale  was  $2.9^+  cents  per 
pound,  greasy  basis,  for  five  bales  of  extra  super  AAA  from  the  Yass 
district. 


AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  PRICES 


Wool  Prices:    Average  raw  wool  costs,  clean  basis,  on  Australian  auction 

floors,  by  quality  classification. 

 (Current  prices  with  comparisons)  

"    Week  Ended 

•  •  J 

Type  and  Grade  '  ■  

;     11-23-56     ;     11-30-56    ;  \lf2^f 

;  U.S.  DOLLARS  PER  POUND 


Combing  Wools  :           1.67  :  1.70  :  1.29 

70' s  Good  :          I.58  :  1.60  :  1.20 

Average  :          1.1+7  :  1.51  :  1.11 

6*+,s  Good  :          1.1+2  :  1.1+7  :  1.09 

Average  :           1.32  :  I.38  :  .99 

60's  Good  :          1.26  :  1.33  :  .97 

Average  :          1.18  :  1.25  :  .91 

58's  Good  :          1.13  :  1.19  :  -90 

Average  :           l.OU  :  1.10  •  .85 

56* s  Good  :          1.01  •  1.06  :  .83 

Average  :             .91.  :             .97  :  .78 

50' s  Good.  :            .90  :            .91+  :  .77 

Average  :  :  : 

Carding  Wools                   :  :  : 

Merino  :             .87  :             .96  :  .7k 

Comeback  :  l/       .77  :            .83  :  .67 

Fine  Crossbred  :  l/       .71  :            .77  :  .63 

Medium  Crossbred  :  l/        .68  ;  .73  •  .62 


Source:  Wool  Statistical  Service  Australian  Wool  Bureau, 
l/    Nominal  quotations. 
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U.S.  GRASS  AMD  LEGUME  SEEDS  EXPORTS 
CONTINUE  AT  HIGH  LEVELS 

Exports  of  grass  and  legume  seeds  for  the  first  k  months  of  the 
present  crop  year  are  92  percent  above  the  same  period  last  year  but  are 
still  five  million  pounds  below  the  record-breaking  195^-55  year.  The 
largest  increases  are  in  fescue  and  clover  seeds  while  alfalfa  shows  a 
13  percent  decrease  over  last  year  and  2h  percent  below  the  previous  year. 
Much  of  this  volume  is  due  to  the  short  crops  in  Europe  and  Canada.  How- 
ever, prices  have  risen  rather  sharply  and  may  adversely  affect  the  demand 
for  U.S.  seeds . 

A  table,  showing  countries  of  destination  of  October  1956"  exports, 
appears  on  page  20. 


GRASS  AND  LEGUME  SEEDS:    U.S.  Exports,  October  1956, 

with  comparisons 


Kind  of  Seed 

October 
:      1955  : 

1956  : 

July  1, 
1955.  to 
Oct.  31 

1955 

°  July  1, 

*1956,  to 
:0ct.  31, 
:  1956 

:     1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

•  1,000 

°     pounds  : 

pounds  ° 

pounds 

•  pounds 

. :      k!3  : 

850  : 

,  1,837 

:  1,602 

0  : 

33  : 

5h 

:  9^ 

. :      131  : 

728  : 

571 

:  1,806 

6h  : 

3^  : 

265 

:  1,566 

86  : 

52  : 

100 

:  171 

21  : 

5  : 

36 

:  7 

6k  1 

51  : 

77 

:  90 

12k  : 

222  : 

170 

:  397 

Grasses ,  other ......... 

. :      k31  : 

759  : 

1,322 

:  2,786 

TO  Cell  ••••e*9Q«»«*o 
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U.  S.  COTTON  EXPORTS  AT  HIGHEST 
OCTOBER  LEVEL  SINCE  1937 

United  States  exports  of  cotton  in  October  1956  amounted 
to  621,000  "bales  of  500  pounds  gross  (597*000  running  bales), 
an  increase  of  18  percent  over  September  exports  of  526,000 
bales  and  the  largest  October  exports  since  1937 •    The  current 
figure  is  3  times  the  volume  of  202,000  bales  exported  in 
October  1955. 


Cotton  exports  during  the  August -October  quarter  of  the 
1956-57  season  amounted  to  1,588,000  bales  of  500  pounds 
gross  (1,525,000  running  bales),  more  than  k  times  the 
388,000  bales  exported  in  the  same  months  of  1955 • 


Most  of  the  increase  this  year  has  been  in  exports  to 
Europe,  which  totaled  more  than  1  million  bales  in  August  - 
October  1956  as  compared  with  only  137; 000  bales  in  the 
similar  period  of  1955 •    The  3-nionth  exports  to  Europe  this 
year  exceed  the  total  for  the  entire  1955-56  year  by  138,000 
bales  or  nearly  16  percent.    Largest  quantities  to  European 
destinations  were  to  Italy,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Belgium.    Heavy  volume  also 
was  shown  in  exports  to  Japan,  and  increased  quantities  were 
exported  to  Canada,  Korea,  and  India. 

Sales  of  cotton  by  competitive  bid  for  export  from 
stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  through  December 
11,  1956,  amounted  to  6,179,593  bales.    Total  United  States 
exports  for  the  1956-57  season  are  expected  to  approximate 
6,500,000  bales. 

The  continued  strong  demand  for  United  States  cotton 
by  Foreign  importers  and  mills  is  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  United  States  prices  have  been  competitive,  and  that 
stocks  especially  of  United  States  cotton,  were  unusually 
low  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.    Another  important 
factor  has  been  the  increasing  consumption  of  cotton  in 
foreign  countries  which  this  year  is  expected  to  be  greatest 
in  the  cotton  importing  countries.    This  will  be  in  contrast 
to  the  situation  of  the  past  few  years  when  the  cotton 
producing  countries  accounted  for  most  of  the  increase  in 
cotton  consumption.    There  is  also  evidence  that  depleted 
inventories,  both  yarn  and  textiles,  in  the  major  cotton 
importing  countries  will  be  rebuilt  above  minimum  working 
levels  as  a  hedge  against  inflation. 
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UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of  cotton  by  country  of  destination, 
averages  1935-39  and  19^-5-^9,  annual  195^  and  1955, 
August-October  I955  and  I956 

(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross)   


Country  of 
destination 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Average 
1935-39:19^5^ 


195^ 


1955 


August -October 


1955  :  1956 


1,000  bales 


Austria  

Belgium  

Denmark  

Finland  

France  

Germany,  West.. 

Italy  

Netherlands 

Norway  

Portugal  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland. . . . 
United  Kingdom. 

Yugoslavia  

Other  Europe . . . 


3Z 


0 

169 
33 
35 

662 

511 

kk2 
107 

IT 

36 
108 

115 
11 
l,3k6 

17 

276 


3,885 


Canada  

Cuba  

Israel  , 

Hong  Kong  

India.  

Japan  :  1,1^2 

Taiwan  (Formosa)  ...: 

Korea,  Rep.  of  : 

Indonesia  : 

Philippines,  Rep.  of: 

Bolivia  : 

Chile  : 

Colombia  : 

French  N.  Africa....: 

Australia  : 

Othe r  count rie s  :  7/ 

Total  500-lb  bales.. :_ 
Total  running  bales.: 


301 
11 

52 


5/ 

5/ 
2 
k 

9 

20 

5/ 

9 

15^ 


57589 


5,300 


1/ 


36 

131 
Ik 

21 

575 
3^0 
kQ9 
131 

k 

69 
12 
26 

i+88 
^7 

159 


2,5^5 


275 
16 

5 
35 
86 

585 
1 

kQ 

5 
1+ 
2 
20 
2k 
k 

7 

8/  ^03 


6/ 


"57003 


3^17 


15 

66 
21 

13 
ki6 
350 
2^9 

95 
12 

11 

197 
51 

37 
k21 

103 

9 


2,066 


307 
19 
20 
6 
61 
678 
120 
170 

27 

8 

5 

10 

2 

12 
52 
22 


^1 


18 

30 
3 

16 
178 

7^ 
105 

2/ 

5 

lk3 
10 
Ik 

153 
110 

5 


881 


75 
ll 

15 
^5 

9 

873 
12k 

135 
15 
12 

13 
Ik 

21 
6 
28 
38 


2,321 


2,215 


3 
2 
0 
13 
31 
20 
16 
2/ 
0 
0 

15 

1 

6 

27 
1 

2 


137 


31 
l 
3 

£/ 

1 

120 

3k 

27 
1+ 

3 
k 


188 

368 


1/  L.-year  average.  2/  Less  than  500  bales.     3/  Includes  Poland  180,  and 
Czechoslovakia  65.     kj  Includes  Poland  69,  Czechoslovakia  57,  and  Greece  21. 
5/  If  any,  included  in  other  countries.     6/  3-year  average.     7/  Includes 
China  117  and  French  Indochina  22.     8/  Includes  China  Uoi. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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WORLD  COTTONSEED  PRODUCTION  DOM  SLIGHTLY 

World  production  of  cottonseed  in  1956-57  is  tentatively 
forecast  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  at  18.8  million 
short  tons.,  on  the  basis  of  the  preliminary  estimate  of  lint 
production,    l/  This  volume  of  production  would  represent  a 
decline  of  less  than  one  percent  from  last  year's  record 
outturn  estimate ,  now  revised  to  18.9  million  tons. 

The  anticipated  decline  in  cottonseed  production  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  drop  in  output  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  is  not  entirely  offset  by  the  increase  in  India  and 
the  larger  crops  believed  to  have  been  produced  in  the  Com- 
munist countries,  principally  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 
The  United  States  normally  accounts  for  about  one-third  of 
the  total  world  production.  <* 

North  American  cottonseed  production  is  expected  to  be 
down  10  percent  from  last  year.     In  the  United  States  pro- 
duction is  computed  at  5*5  million  tons,  based  on  a  normal 
lint-seed  ratio.    This  would  be  9  percent  less  than  last  year 
and  the  smallest  since  1950.    The  decline  is  due  mainly  to 
cotton  acreage  restrictions.    Acreage  reduction  in  Mexico  and 
Central  American  countries  also  resulted  in  a  smaller  output 
of  cottonseed  in  those  areas.    Mexico's  seed  outturn  is  ex- 
pected to  be  one-fifth  less  than  last  year. 

An  increase  of  about  7  percent  is  foreseen  in  Asia, 
largely  owing  to  a  10  percent  expansion  in  India  and  a  some- 
what larger  outturn  estimated  for  China.    The  decided  upward 
trend  in  production,  apparent  in  many  Asiatic  countries  in 
the  postwar  period,  continued  in  1956  with  a  few  exceptions, 
Pakistan  being  one.    In  India,  cottonseed  production  at  an 
estimated  2.35  million  tons  is  22^,000  tons  larger  than  last 
season.    Cotton  acreage  declined  slightly,  but  yields  per 
acre  were  much  better.    Cottonseed  in  India  is  utilized 
mostly  for  cattle  feed  and  only  a  relatively  small  proportion 
is  crushed  for  oil.    However,  increased  crushings  are  envisaged 
in  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan  and  indications  are  that  larger 
quantities  of  cottonseed  oil  may  become  available  for  food 
and  for  export  in  the  future. 

Production  in  South  America  is  expected  to  be  up  slightly 
with  the  increased  accounted  for  by  Argentina.    And,  a  similar 
relative  increase  is  expected  in  Africa  where  larger  crops  in 
Nigeria,  Mozambique  and  the  Sudan  are  partially  offset  by  a 
somewhat  smaller  outturn  in  Egypt. 

1/  See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  November  5;  1956.    Production  of 
cottonseed  in  the  United  States  is  based  on  the  December  1  estimate 
of  lint  production. 
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COTTONSEED:     Production  in  specified  countries  and  the  world, 
averages  1935-39  and  1945-49,  annual  1953-56 


Year  beginning  August  1  1/ 


Continent  and  country 


:  Average 

1953 

1954 

1955  If 

'  1956  2/ 

:  1935-39 

1945-49 

:    1,000  ■ 

1,000 

1,000 

:    1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  short 

short 

short 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

10 

27 

\  43 

:  63 

!  53 

277 

581 

:  854 

!  1,080 

!  864 

:  5,554 

4,873 

6,7^8 

.  5,709 

6,C43 

5,495 

6 

!  4 

4 

5,175- 

7,430 

6,740 

7,300 

6,535 

27 

71 

97 

142 

145 

6 

19 

:  23 

34 

19 

9 

39 

46 

72 

84 

11 

_ 

— 

69 

38 

- 

65 

185 

 — - — ■ 

260 

310 

i_  .-315. 

1,117 

— 

- 

— 

— 

45 

128 

\  147 

147 

147 

:  15 

17- 

inn 
11  1 

195 

214 

137 

325 

332 

on/ 

j5Ut> 

3 IV 

9 

it* 

/  d 
40 

18 

59 

aC 

~>b 

70 

1,086 

1,792 

l,73o 

— 

1,290 

2,100 

2 ,46  A 

2,128 

2,352 

2 

t  -L 

*  ± 

2^ 

:       U  : 

522 

620 

663 

1  724 

714 

45 

38 

33 

:  41 

37 

14 

1Q 
x7. 

17 

:  5.015 

3.195 

 2  tiyy. 

5.  /O 

: 
: 

:  147 

218 

top 

too 

<£OU 

649 

.              SI  A 
O-LO 

14 

!  4V 

33 

24 

•  ?9 

164 

04 

•  3A7 

•  9A7 

6 

n 

I 

,  11 

■  7 

0 

0 

:  1.330 

1.080 

1.375 

1.435 

1.445 

1,465 

132 

131 

!  05 

87 

99 

:  122 

:  115 

122 

19 

21 

:  43 

:  52 

51 

:  143 

:  116 

169 

:  '.28 

153 

778 

:  780 

853 

820 

813 

53 

:  71 

82- 

82 

82 

16 

:  7 

18 

18 

20 

53 

77 

69 

66 

77 

:  19 

:  24 

69 

!  82 

72 

84 

!  12 

!  13 

15 

:  15 

14 

■  ? 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1,305 

:  1.595 

:  1.670 

1,685 

1.705 

15,295 

11.937 

18.485 

■  18.615 

18.855 

18.775 

NORTH  AMERICA 
El  Salvador... 

Mexico  

United  States. 

Haiti  

Total  y. 

EUBOPE 

Greece  

Italy  

Spain  

Bulgaria  U . . . 
Rumania  y . . . . 
Total  2/. 


U.S.S.R.  (Europe  and  Asia), 


ASIA 

Iran  

Syria  

Turkey  

Afghanistan  

Burma  

China  (incl.  Manchuria)  

India  

Indonesia  

Pakistan  

Korea  6/  

Thailand  

Total  (excl.  U.S.S.R.)  2/ • 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Argentina  

Brazil  

Colombia.  

Paraguay  

Peru.  

Venezuela  

Total  2/  


AFRICA  AND  OCEANIA 

Sudan  

Belgian  Congo  

Tanganyika  

Uganda  

Egypt  

French  Equatorial  Africa. 
French  West  Africa  


Nigeria  

Angola  

Australia  

Total  2/. 


World  total. 


............ 


1/  Years  shown  refer  to  years  of  harvest, 
above  countries  for  which  data  are  not  available  and  for  minor  producing  countries. 
lj  Figures  from  1943  to  date  are  not  comparable  with  prewar  figures  because  of  boundary 
changes.         1935-39  figure  for  India  includes  Pakistan.    6/  Figures  from  1941  to  date  are 
for  South  Korea  only.    7/  Exports. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  United  States  figures  were  compiled  from  official  records; 
figures  for  other  countries  were  calculated  from  lint-production  estimates. 
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NICARAGUA  ANNOUNCES  FLEXIBLE 
EXCHANGE  RATE  FOR  COTTON  EXPORTS 

The  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  authorized  flexible  exchange 
rates  for  cotton  exports ,  effective  December  1,  1956  through 
October  31*  1957  which,  in  effect  will  absorb  about  half  of  any 
possible  decline  in  cotton  export  prices  between  the  levels  of  35 
and  31  U.  S.  cents  a  pound.    Payment  for  exported  cotton  is  usually 
received  in  United  States  dollars. 

The  new  schedule  provides  for  an  exchange  rate  of  6.6  cordobas 
to  $1.00  when  a  price  of  35  U.  S.  cents  a  pound,  basis  Middling 
1-1/32  inches,  is  received  for  exported  cotton.    The  rate  increases 
by  0.01  cordoba  to  $1.00  for  each  decrease  of  0.10  cent  in  the  price, 
to  a  maximum  of  7  cordobas  to  $1.00  when  the  price  is  31  cents. 

A  schedule  of  premiums  and  discounts  is  available  for  determin- 
ing the  exchange  rates  to  be  used  for  other  grades  and  staples  based 
on  Middling  I-I/32  inches.    The  flexible  exchange  rates  appear  to 
favor  the  lower  grades  and  shorter  staples  because  they  reduce  the 
difference  between  high  quality  and  low  quality  cotton  prices  in 
terms  of  local  currency.    However,  nearly  all  Nicaraguan  cotton 
ranges  in  staple  length  from  I-1/32  to  1-3/32  inches,  and  there  is 
very  little  low  grade  cotton  harvested  in  most  years. 

Cotton  is  Nicaragua's  principal  export  commodity,  and  the  new 
measure  is  part  of  the  Government's  active  program  to  encourage  cotton 
production.    The  increased  domestic  prices  will  benefit  growers  and 
enable  exporters  to  more  easily  meet  competition  on  export  markets. 
The  exchange  rate  for  export  of  all  other  commodities  remains  at  6.6 
cordobas  per  $1.00,  the  official  rate  in  recent  years. 

U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON 
LINTERS  DOWN  IN  OCTOBER 

United  States  exports  of  cotton  linters,  mostly  chemical  qual- 
ities, amounted  to  23,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  during  October 
1956,  down  26  percent  from  September  exports  of  31>000  bales,  and 
12  percent  less  than  exports  of  26,000  bales  in  October  1955* 
Linters  exports  during  the  3-month  period,  August -October  1956", 
amounted  to  66,000  bales  or  7  percent  below  comparable  1955  exports 
of  71,000  bales. 

Principal  destinations  of  linters  exports  during  August- 
October  1956,  with  comparable  1955  figures  in  parentheses  were: 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  28,000  bales  (27,000);  the  United 
Kingdom  13,000  (2U,000);  Canada  8,000  (7,000);  the  Netherlands 
7,000  (1,000);  Japan  U,000  (7,000);  France  U,000  (U,000);  and 
Switzerland  1,000  (none). 


December  2h,  1956         Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 
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U.S.  COTTON  IMPORTS 
DROP  SHARPLY  IN  OCTOBER 


United  States  imports  of  cotton  (for  consumption)  in  October 
1956  amounted  to  only  1/500  bales  (500  pounds  gross ),  down  sharply 
from  imports  of  22,000  bales  in  September  and  much  lower  than 
imports  of  11,000  bales  in  October  1955.     Imports  during  the  3 -month 
period,  August -October  1956,  amounted  to  27,300  bales  or  35  percent 
less  than  imports  of  Ul,800  bales  in  August -October  1955* 


Quantities  imported  from  the  principal  sources  in  August  - 
October  1956,  with  comparable  1955  figures  in  parentheses  were; 
Mexico  18,^91  bales  (15,559);  Peru  ^,087  (6,292);  Egypt  2,076 
(ll,l69)j  and  Brazil  1,908  (327). 


Types  of  cotton  imported  in  the  current  period  with  com- 
parable quantities  for  last  year  in  parentheses  were;  Asiatic 
type,  under  3 A  inch,  harsh  or  rough  -  350  bales  (7,^-00);  Upland 
type,  under  1-1/8  inches  -  20,700  bales  (l6,100);  Egyptian  type, 
1-1/8  up  to  I-II/16  inches  -  3;370  bales  (13,500);  and  Egyptian 
type,  1-11/16  inches  and  over  -  2,880  bales  (C,800). 


WORLD  POTATO  PRODUCTION  UP  SLIGHTLY 

Northern  Hemisphere  countries  produce  most  of  the  world's 
supply  of  potatoes  with  Europe  being  the  largest  producer.  In 
Europe  large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  normally  grown  for  live- 
stock feed  and  to  a  lesser  extent  for  making  starch  and  alcohol. 


According  to  preliminary  indications  the  reporting  countries 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  will  increase  production  about  10  per- 
cent.   Production  in  Western  Europe  is  up  about  12  percent  over 
the  small  1955  crop,  but  other  European  countries  show  very  little 
increase . 


The  North  American  crop  is  about  7  percent  above  the  large 
crop  of  last  year.    The  U.  S.  crop  is  above  the  normal  quantity 
needed  for  seed  and  table  requirements.    Large  quantities  of 
potatoes  are  being  diverted  to  non-food  uses  under  a  government 
program  to  improve  prices  to  growers. 
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URUGUAY  RAISES  1956-57 
SUPPORT  PRICE  FOR  UHEAT 

The  Uruguayan  Government  has  raised  the  1956-57  support  price  for 
home-grown  wheat  to  ih  pesos  per  100  kilograms  ($2.51  per  bushel)  for 
deliveries  in  bulk  at  Montevideo.    This  is  an  increase  of  1  pesos  over 
the  original  price  of  13  pesos  ($2.33  Ver  bushel)  announced  for  that 
crop  in  May  1956.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  June  25,  1956).  The 
increase  was  authorized  in  order  to  help  offset  a  lower  wheat  supply 
expected  in  1957  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  planted  wheat  acreage 
and  heavy  exports  during  the  1955-56  marketing  season. 

The  Government's  long  range  policy,  initiated  in  1955 >  has  been  to 
maintain  wheat  production  near  recent  levels  of  800,000  tons  {2S.h 
million  bushels)  per  annum.    This  was  to  be  accomplished  through  pro- 
grams to  increase  yields  while,  at  the  same  time,  encouraging  shifts 
in  land  use  from  wheat  to  forage  crops  and  pasture  needed  to  expand  the 
country's  livestock  industry.    Measures  to  encourage  such  shifts  included 
reductions  in  the  Government's  wheat  support  price  and  special  payments 
to  producers  for  reduced  acreage.    To  encourage  increased  yields,  the 
Government  maintains  a  subsidy  which  enables  producers  to  purchase  ferti- 
lizers at  a  discount  amounting  to  30  percent  of  the  list  price. 

The  area  for  the  1956-57  wheat  crop,  harvested  from  November  to 
January,  is  estimated  to  be  17  percent  below  the  I.98  million  acres 
planted  last  season.    The  reduction  is  attributed  largely  to  the  original 
support  price  of  13  pesos  ($2.33  Ver  bushel)  announced  prior  to  the  June- 
August  planting  of  this  year's  crop.    That  price,  which  was  3*50  pesos  per 
100  kilogram  (63  cents  per  bushel)  below  the  peak  price  guaranteed  to 
producers  during  the  195^-55  marketing  season,  caused  many  large  farm 
operators  to  shift  wheat  land  to  use  for  barley,  oats,  flaxseed  and 
improved  pasture. 

Uruguayan  wheat  stocks  were  reduced  during  1955 _5o  by  heavy  exports 
and  export  commitments.    Total  supplies  for  the  season  amounted  to 
930,000  metric  tons,  consisting  of  the  December  1,  1955  carrying  of 
130,000  tons  and  a  crop  of  approximately  800,000  tons.    Actual  exports 
up  until  the  end  of  August  1956  totaled  317 > 000  tons,  with  commitments 
still  to  be  exported  standing  at  180,000  tons.    Allowing  ^00,000  tons 
for  domestic  use,  the  December  1,  1956  carryover  would  amount  to  only 
30,000  tons. 

Assuming  yields  at  the  1955  level  of  15.25  bushels  per  acre,  pro- 
duction from  this  season's  reduced  wheat  area  would  amount  to  about 
685,000  tons  (25  million  bushels).    With  the  estimated  reduction  in  the 
carryover,  total  supplies  for  the  1956-57  marketing  season  would  be  only 
slightly  above  700,000  metric  tons  compared  with  930,000  tons  in  1955-56. 
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The  prospective  reduction  in  wheat  supply  presents  a 
serious  problem  to  the  Uruguayan  Government  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  wheat  in  the  country's  foreign  trade  during 
recent  years .    That  commodity  ranked  second  in  export  value 
during  1955 ,  having  been  exceeded  only  by  wool.    With  little 
likelihood  of  significant  increases  in  exports  of  livestock 
and  other  products  in  the  near  future,,  it  appears  to  be 
necessary  for  Uruguay  to  maintain  wheat  exports  to  provide 
foreign  exchange  needed  for  imports  of  raw  materials  and 
consumers  goods. 


During  recent  years  Brazil  has  taken  a  large  proportion 
of  Uruguay's  wheat  surplus  under  terms  of  a  3-yea**  bilateral 
trade  agreement  negotiated  by  the  two  countries  in  1953-  The 
balance  of  the  country's  wheat  exports  have  moved  to  the 
neighboring  South  American  Countries  of  Peru  and  Paraguay 
and  to  European  markets ,  particularly  Germany ,  the  Nether- 
lands^ and  Denmark. 


TEANS SHIPMENTS  OF  MEXICAN  COTTON 
CONTINUE  HIGH  IN  SEPTEMBER 


Transshipments  of  Mexican  cotton  through  United  States 
ports  in  September  1956  amounted  to  132,000  bales  (500  pounds 
gross),  2+5  percent  higher  than  transshipments  of  91>000  bales 
in  September  195 5 ,  hut  down  about  16  percent  from  the  unusually 
high  transshipments  in  August  1956.    Volume  for  August -September 
1956  amounted  to 290,000  bales  or  69  percent  higher  than  trans- 
shipments of  172,000  bales  in  August -September  1956. 


Most  of  the  increase  in  transshipments  was  to  Western 
European  countries  and  Japan.    Transshipments  to  Poland  and 
Danzig  represented  the  first  movement  of  Mexican  cotton  to 
this  destination  since  1937  when  about  ^00  bales  were  exported. 
Quantities  transhipped  to  principal  destinations  in  August - 
September  1956,  with  comparable  1955  figures  in  parentheses 
were:    Japan  87,000  bales  (19,000);  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  66,000  (56,000);  the  United  Kingdom  32,000  ( 17,000); 
Belgium  2l+,0C0  (21,000);  Italy  13,000  (5,000);  Sweden  11,000 
(8,000);  Australia  11,000  (3,000);  France  10,000  (2,000); 
Netherlands  10,000  (22,000);  Switzerland  9,000  (8,000);  Hong 
Kong  5>000  (none);  Poland  and  Danzig  U,000  (none):  Norway 
3,000  (2,000);  and  Denmark  2,000  (2,0CC). 
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U.  S.  IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  L INTERS 
INCREASE  IN  CCTOBER 

United  States  imports  of  cotton  linters,  mostly  felting 
qualities ,  amounted  to  18,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  during 
October  1956 ,  increasing  considerably  from  the  low  imports  of 
13 .j 000  bales  in  September ,  and  slightly  above  imports  of 
17,000  bales  in  'October    1955*    Imports  in  the  3-month  period, 
August-October  1956  were  ^7,000  bales  or  13  percent  less  than 
imports  of  5^>000  bales  in  August-October  1955 • 

Principal  sources  of  linters  imports  during  August- 
October  1956,  with  comparable  1955  figures  in  parentheses 
were:    Mexico  36,000  bales  ( 37,000) ;  the  U.S.S.R.  9,000 
(10,000);  El  Salvador  700  ( 1,000);  Guatemala  U00  (200); 
Brazil  300  (2,000);  and  Peru    300  (900). 


GREECE  RELAXES  CONTROLS 
ON  EXPORTS  OF  OLIVE  OIL 

The  complete  export  embargo  placed  about  a  year  ago  on 
all  types  of  Greek  olive  oil  (see  despatch  No. 686)  has  now 
been  modified  by  Ministry  of  Commerce  Decision  N  .  U363O 
dated  November  10,  1956. 

Under  the  revised  regulations  export  licenses  will  be 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  Greece  on  a  first-come-first-served 
basis  for  5,000  metric  tons  (5,500  short  tons)  of  virgin, 
wholly  refined  or  blended  olive  oil  of  less  than  one  degree 
acidity,  packed  in  lithographed  containers  of  up  to  20  kilo- 
grams (kk  pounds),  as  well  as  for  blended  olive  oil  having 
an  acidity  of  not  more  than  2.5  degrees  packed  in  lithographed 
tins  of  up  to  5  kilograms  (ll  pounds).    No  exports  of  olive 
oil  of  over  2.5  percent  acidity  in  any  form  of  packing  will 
be  permitted.    Exports  of  sulphur  oil,  olive  lees,    olive  oil 
cake  and  vegetable  fatty  acids  are  left  free  without  any 
quantitative  limitations . 

The  decision  of  the  Greek  Government  to  resume  olive 
oil  exports  arose  primarily  from  increased  supplies  result- 
ing from  an  olive  oil  crop  of  around  160,000  short  tons  in 
prospect  this  year  compared  with  a  115,000- ton  crop  in 
1955. 
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MALAYAN  COPRA  PRODUCTION  EXPECTED  TO 
REACH  POSTWAR  RECORD  LEVEL j  EXPORTS  UP 

Malayan  copra  production,  after  a  seasonal  decline ,  made  a  sharp 
recovery  in  the  6  months  and  195&  production  may  reach  the  postwar 
record  level  of  195^  •    The  increase  is  believed  to  be  due  largely  to 
the  weather  as  there  has  been  a  decline  in  acreage  during  the  last  3 
years  and  an  increase  in  damage  by  the  rhinoceros  or  black  beetles. 
The  Malayan  Department  of  Agriculture  has  instituted  a  coconut  improve- 
ment program  but  this  has  had  little  effect  on  production  to  date. 
Favorable  weather  in  most  areas  during  1956  should  mean  even  larger 
copra  production  in  1957 •    Moreover,  less  difficulty  is  anticipated  in 
securing  copra  supplies  from  Indonesia  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Coconut  oil  production  has  continued  to  increase  in  both  the 
Federation  and  Singapore  despite  the  drop  in  copra  imports  into 
Singapore.    Practically  all  of  the  copra  imports  are  now  going  to  the 
oil  mills.    However,  mills  in  Singapore  are  still  not  running  at 
capacity  and  often  are  forced  to  shut  down  due  to  the  erratic  inflow 
of  supplies  of  copra  from  Indonesia.    Federation  mills  are  operating 
at  record  high  levels  due  to  the  large  copra  production  and  increased 
imports.    Production  of  coconut  oil  in  the  Federation  should  reach 
110,000  long  tons  this  year  and  Singapore  production  should  be  about 
35*000  tons.    This  would  be  a  10  percent  increase  in  all  Malaya  from 
the  average  of  the  last  2  years. 

The  Malayan  Trade  Mission,  on  its  return  from  Indonesia  a  year 
ago,  held  out  prospects  of  a  trade  revival  between  Malaya  and  Indonesia. 
This  hope,  however,  has  fallen  short  of  expectations  as  the  imposition 
by  Indonesia  of  new  laws  on  barter  trade  has  made  trade  between  the 
two  countries  even  more  difficult. 

The  Singapore  industry  has  been  beset  by  numerous  difficulties 
throughout  the  postwar  period.    The  17  coconut  oil  mills  in  operation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  postwar  period  have  now  been  reduced  to  8. 
Singapore  soap  factories,  the  principal  users  of  coconut  oil,  have 
been  increasing  production.     However,  they  now  fear  that  the  new 
import  duties  on  soap  in  the  Federation,  their  chief  market,  will 
not  permit  them  to  compete  with  Federation  soap  manufacturers. 

While  Singapore  is  having  a  setback  in  the  copra  business, 
North  Borneo  --  which  can  secure  copra  easily  because  it  is  nearer 
the  outlying  islands  of  the  Philippine  and  Indonesian  Archipelagoes  -- 
is  having  a  lucrative  trade  in  this  commodity.     Smuggled  supplies  and 
lower  through  freight  rates  to  continental  ports  have  enabled  North 
Borneo  'co  compete  effectively  in  world  copra  markets.     In  1955  North 
Borneo  imported  22,806  tons  of  copra  and  exported  35>221  tons.     It  is 
reported  that  in  1956  North  Borneo  has  surpassed  Singapore  and  Malaya 
in  volume  of  copra  exported. 
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Table  1-MALAYA:    Copra  exports  and  imports,  average  1935-39,  annual 
195^-55,  an<3-  January-September  1955-56 


(Long  tons) 


_      ,                '  Average 
Country  . 

• 

:  195^ 

;  1955  1/ 

1  January-September 

;  1955  1/ 

!    1956  1/ 

Exports  : 

Tv!^  no                                               •                         R  ^  R  < 

^,350 

4,100 
3,550' 
10,337 
:  300 
1,500" 
561: 
12,525 
100 
6,622, 
3/  4,222 
l 1  1 66  < 

2,754 ' 

811: 

:  2,600 
:  1,9^8 
:  150 
:  12,695 
:  1,375 

9,917 
1,600 

3,898- 

4/  1,800 

1  ?47 

)i  Qrs/' 

4,o2o ! 
363' 

2,400 

:  1,3^8 
:  100 
:  10,345 
1,275 

i  ^,975 
:  1,600 

4/  800 

442 

3,057 
363 

i  745 
:  680 
:  200 
:  2,400 
:  25 
:  1,800 
:  4,200 
:  404 

>  von 

:  1,350 
:  6,^35 

:  1,858 

600 

•  1 

64,898: 

42,419: 

30,303 

21,397 

Imports                       :  : 
British  possessions:  10,617: 

U,396i 
117,7^: 
5/  10,229" 

1,966: 
113,531: 
1,998: 

1,312 

85,193 

1,869- 

3,506 

77,111 
:  805 

132,369: 

117^95! 

88,37^' 

81,422 

l/  Preliminary.  2/  Total  Germany.  3/  Includes  3,^-87  tons  to  Finland. 
5/      All  to  Finland.     5/  Includes  4,989  tons  from  Thailand. 


Compiled  from  official  statistics. 

Imports  of  copra  into  Malaya  dropped  to  81,421  tons  in  January-September 
1956,  about  7,000  tons  below  imports  in  the  comparable  period  of  1955*  How- 
ever, as  exports  took  a  sharper  drop,  from  30,300  tons  to  21,400  tons,  a  larger 
supply  of  imported  copra   remained  for  crushing  by  the  oil  mills  than  last  year. 

Most  of  the  major  European  markets  for  Malayan  produce  sharply  reduced 
their  purchases  of  copra  but  increased  their  takings  of  coconut  oil  during  the 
first  3  quarters  of  this  year.    India  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  buyers 
of  Malayan  copra  in  the  last  few  months.    However,  a  shortage  of  shipping  space 
to  India  is  reported  to  be  developing  as  ships  are  being  taken  out  of  the  service 
to  India  and  placed  on  the  European  run. 
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Table  2  -  MALAYA:    Coconut  oil  exports  and  imports,  average  1935-39; 

annual  195^-55 ,  and  January-September  1955-56 
 (Long  tons)  r  


Country- 


Average 
1935-39 


195^ 


1955  1/ 


January-September 


1955  1/   ;   1956  1/ 


Exports  : 

France  :  100 

Italy  :  20 

Netherlands  :  822 

Sweden  :  185 

United  Kingdom  :  8,857 

Western  German  :  100 

Other  Europe  :  190 

Burma  :  3,908 

China  :  2,028 

Formosa  : 

Hong  Kong  :  1,391 

India  :  22,500 

Indonesia  :  3  ,119 

Pakistan,  : 

Egypt  :  3,295 

Union  of  South  Africa  325 

Other  countries  :  269 

Total  :  ^7,109 

Imports  : 

British  possessions.:  16 

Indonesia. . , .   :  328 

Other  countries  :  229 

Total..   573 

T/      Preliminary.    2/  All  to  Yug 

and  672  tons  to  Yugoslavia. 


2/ 


6,253 
2,1+03 

1,739 

2,506 
2,952 
990 
26,029 

19,757 
92^ 
890 

11,81+7 
171 
385 
813 
601 
966 


1,938 
10,0^9 
10,663 
2,007 
15,3^3 
8,971 
1,025 
6,1+81 
ll+,97^ 
787 

11,559 
231 


79,226^ 


926 
2,676 
1,895 


"917B26" 


1,210 

7,672 
7,21+3 

1,11+7 
7,971 

6,062 

1,13!+ 
5,128 

13,389 

1+1+3 
98I+ 

8,91+0 
176 
1+1+1+ 
1+11 
2,059 
1,287 


65,700 


1,1+1+2 
l+,523 
16,1+1+1+ 
2,606 
13,328 
6,^98 
3/  10,896 
3,025 
500 
9 

1,100 
7,1+68 
180 
230 
1,815 
3,897 
 1,978 


75,939 


1+60 
258 


562 


1+12 
73 


588 


 718 

oslavia.  3?~ 


651  485  59o 

Includes  9,1+00  tons  to  U.S.S.R. 


Compiled  from  official  statistics. 


The  coconut  oil  market  has  been  very  active.    Production  for  most  oil 
mills  reportedly  is  fully  booked  through  January  and  contracts  are  now  being 
made  for  February  production,    Coconut  oil  in  bulk  continued  to  move  in 
volume  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent.    Russia  has  been  an  active 
buyer  of  crude  coconut  oil  in  drums,  but  China  has  been  practically  out  of 
the  market  in  the  first  9  months  of  1956. 

Coconut  oil  exporters  at  present  are  enjoying  a  seller's  market  and 
supplies  are  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  demand.    Prices,  which  had  remained 
firm  the  last  3  months,  made  a  sharp  advance  at  the  end  of  November,  On 
November  30,  sellers  were  asking  M$l+5.25  per  picul  (11.20  U.  S.  cents  per 
pound)  f.o.b.    Singapore  for  coconut  oil  in  bulk,  an  increase  of  M$5«00 
(l.2l+  cents  per  pound)  in  less  than  3  weeks. 
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PHILIPPINE  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTS 
OF  COCONUT  PRODUCTS  AT  RECORD  HIGH 

Philippine  production  and  exports  of  coconut  products  in  1956 
are  at  an  all-time  high.    Over-all  production  in  terms  of  copra 
equivalent  during  the  entire  year  will  increase  substantially  from 
last  year,  probably  as  much  as  one -fourth.    As  of  the  end  of  November 
exports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil,  copra  equivalent  basis,  already 
had  surpassed  the  previous  12-month  record  of  over  1.0  million  long 
tons  exported  in  19^7 • 


Table  1  -  PHILIPPINE  REPUBLIC:     Copra  and  coconut  oil  production  in 
copra  equivalent,  average  19^7-51>  annual  1953-55 
and  January-September  1955  and  1956 


(Long  tons) 


Exports : 
Coconut  oil  as 

Average 

:  1953 

,  195^ 

:  1955  1/ 

J  anuary -S  ep  t emb  e  r 

1 19^7-51 

.  1955 

:  1956 

720,^87 
87,517 

:  592,267 
9^,586 

758,002 
ioh, 337 

Slk,lk5 
117,102 

567,615 
Qk,2k2 

:72^,655 
:  116, 93I* 

Total  as  copra.. 
Domestic  utilization 
Coconut  oil  as 

808, 00^ 

:  686,853 

:  862,339 

:  931,21*7- 

651,857 

:81a,  589 

89,035 

•12^,713 

139,868 

:  1^6,889 

110,166; 

'136,732 

Total  production, 
as  copra  3/ 

897,039 

•811,566 

1,002,207 

1,078,136 

762,023 

'978,321 

l/  Preliminary.  2/  Computed  at  63  percent  oil  extraction  rate.  3/  Ex- 
cluding  coconut  utilized  in  making  of  home-made  oil  and  native  culinary 
preparation. 


Source:     Philippine  trade. 


Production  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  in  terms  of  copra  equivalent 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  current  year  totaled  369,592  tons. 
This  was  one -fifth  above  the  previous  quarter  and  one -fourth  more 
than  the  comparable  period  of  1955 •    Production  during  January- 
September  was  28  percent  more  than  in  the  first  9  months  of  last 
year.    Expanded  production  has  been  due  largely  to  favorable  weather 
with  no  serious  typhoons  damaging  the  major  producing  areas  during 
the  last  2  years. 
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Coconut  oil  production  during  the  third  quarter  amounted  to  59,123  tons, 
causing  the  9-mon"th  total  to  reflect  an  increase  of  almost  one-third  from  the 
same  period  of  1955 •    Copra  cake  and  meal  production  in  the  July-September  quar- 
ter was  30,031  tons j  during  January-September  it  totaled  81,17*4  tons. 


Table  2  -  PHILIPPINE  REPUBLIC :    Copra  exports,  average  1935-39, 
annual  1953-55  and  January-September  1955  and  1956 


(Long  tons) 


C  ountry 

:  Average  ' 

1953  i 

195^  ; 

1955  I/! 

January-September 

:  1935-39  ' 

m  a 
•  1 

1955  1/  ; 

1956  1/ 

America: 

U.S.  and  t er r  it or  ie  s . 

•  a 

•  4 

•  1 

:  206,801: 
:  0: 
0: 

:  7,260: 
:  0: 
:  0: 

308,887: 
10,250: 
20,699: 
0: 
0: 

20,678: 

292,1482: 
16,950: 
3^,037: 

0' 

1,019: 
28,032' 

305,665: 
5,950: 
58,877: 
0  : 
200: 
23,621: 

226,595' 
3,750: 

116,877: 
0 

200' 
19,121 

213,867 
2,500 
53,200 
0 
0 

15,215 

Asia: 

"T 0  v~i  0  vn 

• 

1,04 f- 

:  0: 

12,300 

1               n 1 
U 

3,300: 

3,921 
9,000! 

3,921' 
7,500 

0 

5,^50 

Europe : 

•  < 

•  10' 

'  6,025 
:  2*4,589 
:2/  7,309 
:  U,079 
28,Ul5: 
:  91 
:  h,l63 
'•  0 
:  80 

26,011 
38,850 
:  0 
20,307 
23,700 
71,091 
!  13,127 
:  2,1+50 
:  1,000 
:  0 

16,200 
29,200 

:  0 
:    la,  000 
:  15,750 
'  155,855 
:  18,569 
:  6,500 
:  0 
:  0 

11,850 

26,650 

1,000 
:  33,0*40 
11,900 
189,820 
:  10,000 
:  32,000 
'  0 
:  0 

3,850 
20,150 

1,00C: 
:  22,0Uc: 
:  10,503: 
105,810: 
:  9,000' 
:  21,000 
:  0 
:  0 

12,500 

22,100 
^9,075 
149,075 
11,150 
188,617 
14,000 
:  31,300 
:  0 
:  0 

Others 

:  9,969 

:  22,917 

:  99,108 

:  90,651 

:  66,301 

:  115,681 

:  299,8^8 

•  592,267 

:  758,002 

:  81*4.1*45 

:  567,615 

:  72^,655 

T] Preliminary. 2/  Total  Germany. 


Source:    Data  for  1935-39  from  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Statistics. 
Data  for  1953-56  from  Philippine  trade  sources. 
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Production  of  desiccated  coconut  in  the  third  quarter  was  13,1^7  tons; 
therefore,  output  in  the  first  3  quarters  of  the  current  year  was  30,020  tons, 
7  percent  less  than  last  year.    As  practically  all  of  the  desiccated  coconut 
is  exported,  foreign  demand  is  essentially  the  sole  factor  influencing  pro- 
duction.   Orders  from  the  United  States,  the  principal  market,  have  been  below 
previous  years.    Greater  competition  from  Ceylon,  because  of  the  lower  cost  of 
production  there,  is  considered  the  principal  reason  for  the  decreasing  demand 
for  Philippine  desiccated  coconut. 

Exports  of  copra  and  coconut  «il  in  July-September  were  318,75^  tons, 
copra  basis;  thus,  for  the  January-September  period  exports  reflected  a  gain 
of  29  percent  from  the  comparable  period  of  1955-    Through  November,  the 
Philippines  exported  907,887  tons  of  copra  and  93,727  tons  of  coconut  oil 
(see  November  figures  in  Late  News  item,  page  2,  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
December  17,  1956)  which  in  terms  of  copra  equivalent  was  1,056,660  tons. 


Table  3  -  PHILIPPINE  REPUBLIC:     Coconut  oil  exports, 
average  1935-39,  annual  1953-55  and  January-September  1955  and 

1956 
(Long  tons) 


Country 


Average 
1935-39 


1953 


195^ 


1955  1/ 


Janua  r y - S ep t  emb  e  r 


1955  1/  :  1956  1/ 


America: 

United  States, 

Canada  

Cuba  


Africa: 

South  Africa, 


155,358 
1,885 
290 


56,73^ 
0 
0 


255 


6k, 29k 
0 

300 


638 


69,1+51 

0 

900 


50,818 

0 

600 


61,131 
0 

599 


Europe : 
Others : 

•2/  660- 
:  727 
kSl 

:  2,366 

0 

3/  ^86 

0 

;  l,llk 

:  500 
:  0 

:  ^58 
:  1+12 
:h/  2,1+25 

!  128 

:  ^58 
:  1+12 
\kj  656 

:  128 

:  2,509 
:  3,059 
5/  6,103 

:  268 

:  161,7^7 

!  58,589 

:  65,732 

:  73,77L!- 

:  53,072 

:  73,669 

1/  Preliminary.     2/  Total  Germany 
to  the  United  Kingdom.     5/  Includ: 

3/  Including  Belgium    h/  Including  656  tons 
Lng  105  tons  to  Belgium. 

Source:    Data  for  1935-39  from  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
Statistics.    Data  for  1953-56  from  Philippine  trade  sources. 
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Exports  of  copra  to  the  United  States  through  September, 
comprising  30  percent  of  the  total,  declined  6  percent  from  1955 • 
Coconut  oil  exports  to  the  U.  S.,  83  percent  of  the  total,  were 
one-fifth  greater  than  in  the  same  period  last  year.     Copra  ship- 
ments to  Europe,  57  percent  of  the  total,  increased  nearly  85 
percent  from  1955;  while  oil  shipments  were  7  times  the  quantity 
exported  in  the  comparable  period  last  year. 

The  Philippines  exported  29;9^2  tons  of  desiccated  coconut 
during  January-September  1956.    All  except  125  tons  went  to  the 
United  States.     Exports  of  copra  cake  and  meal  were  73; ^83  tons 
of  which  68  percent  was  sent  to  Europe  and  30  percent  to  the 
United  States. 

Average  copra  and  coconut  oil  prices  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1956  were  lower  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  quarters  of 
the  year.     Copra  export  prices  averaged  $1^+7 •  65  Per  short  ton 
c.i.f.  Pacific  Coast  compared  with  $150.85  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1955*     Coconut  oil  export  prices  averaged  11  cents  per  pound 
c.i.f.  tank  cars  Pacific  Coast,  the  same  as  the  average  in  the 
third  quarter  last  year.    As  of  December  11,  195^  the  copra 
export  quotation  was  $155;  reflecting  the  highest  mid-month 
price  since  May. 


BRAZIL'S  CASTOR  BEAN  PRODUCTION 
EXPECTED  TO  BE  DOM  IN  1956 

Brazil's  1956  castor  bean  production  is  expected  to  be  less 
than  last  year's  output.    Unofficial  sources  estimate  the  crop  at 
168,200  short  tons  compared  with  175; 700  tons  in  1955.  These 
figures  are  somewhat  lower  than  official  estimates  (l85;900  and 
180,775  tons,  respectively). 

The  unofficial  estimate  of  a  decline  in  production  in  1956 
was  based  on  reports  that  the  crop  in  the  northeast  had  been 
reduced  by  abnormally  dry  conditions  and  in  Sao  Paulo  by  smaller 
plantings  and  unseasonable  rains  early  in  the  year. 

Production  in  1957  is  expected  to  increase  substantially 
from  this  year's  level.    Production  in  Bahia  and  some  other 
northeastern  states  may  be  up  as  much  as  50  percent  in  view  of 
the  increased  plantings  in  response  to  higher  prices.  Rainfall 
and  other  climatic  conditions  will,  of  course,  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  actual  volume  of  increase.    It  is  reported,  however, 
that  there  has  been  considerable  rain  in  recent  weeks  in  Bahia. 
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